'Don't worry about that,* said the colonel, 'those are
my guns talking.'

The amount of war material which the Finns have
gained from this success seemed staggering. As I say,
it had just happened, and they hadn't had time to take
much away; one saw the whole affair in its entirety. The
first thing I saw was a tank in almost perfect condition
with piles of empty shell cases behind it and a lot of live
shells too, just as it had been left by the Russians. There
were thousands of live hand grenades which the Finns had
collected in heaps. And here and there were great piles
of rifles and machine-guns which were gathered together
in convenient sledge loads to be taken away and used
eventually against their former owners.

The dead were everywhere. They had been cleared off
the road to make way for traffic, and at one place two
bodies had landed upright in the snow at the side of the
road. They had been frozen in horribly contorted posi-
tions; as they stood up there, silhouetted against the snowy
bank in the moonlight, they looked like two performers
in some dreadful dance of death.

I went on past more and more war material, and then
the colonel said: 'Come along out here and I'll show you
one of their howitzer batteries.' We had to make our way
through the trenches the Russians had dug, stepping over
frozen bodies all the way, sometimes being actually forced
to step on them, there were so many. They were frozen
as hard as iron. At last we reached the battery. And
standing there, leaning against a fifteen centimetre howitzer,
with the dead gun crew as an audience, the colonel told
me the story of the final destruction of this motti.
They had been in this place about a month, he said,
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